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AN OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL TEACHER. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


We are indebted to that beautiful paper, | 
“Golden Days,” of Philadelphia, for the loan of | 
this cut and story. 

The school was in Minnesota, and Gideon | 
D—— was the strong, unruly boy who had thus 
far defied every teacher. 

Miss Miranda R—— had undertaken to gov- 
ern that school, and here the story commences: 

She was a tall, angular, severe-looking wom- 
an, about forty years of age. 

She wore a perfectly plain dark-brown dress, 
reaching to her shoe-tops only, a long black 
silk apron with velvet ribbon trimmings, and a 
checked gingham kerchief around her neck with 
the ends crossed and fastened with an immense 
old-fashioned gold and glass breast-pin, with 
several varieties and shades of hair under the 
glass. 

Her own hair, black, thinly streaked with 
gray, was combed down smooth and flat over 
— ear and arranged at the back in a ‘‘water- 
all.” 

She made stiff, jerky little bows, that threat- 
ened destruction to her waterfall, as the children 
came in, peered at them over her spectacles, and 
smiled in a grim sort of a way on those who 
came nearest her desk. 

“They never hired hey for her beauty,” said 
Bryce Sheldon, a mischievous boy of sixteen. 

**No; I guess they hired her to make such | 
chaps as you toe the mark,” replied Ben Lewis, | 


she'll do tt, too.” 

‘Wonder what Gid say to her,” said 
a third boy. 

‘* Well, Z wonder what she'll say to im,” 
replied Bryce Sheldon. 

Gideon gave Miss R—— a long, searching 
look when he came in. She returned it with 
interest. For the first time a teacher had looked 
him ‘‘out of countenance.” The keen gray eyes 
behind the spectacles never left Gideon’s face 
until he turned it away, and said, in a low tone, 
to one of his mates: 

not afraid of her.” 

He realized, however, that the person he had 
to deal with this time was no common foe, and 
he resolved to proceed cautiously at first; but 
from the moment he saw Miss R—— he was 
resolved to cut short her career as teacher of 
that school. 

When nine o'clock came, Miss R rang 
her little bell, and stood, prim and soldier- 
like, with arms stiff and straight at her sides, 
waiting for her pupils to take their seats. 

When she spoke, her severe face brightened 
up, and her voice was a pleasant surprise, it 
was so clear and soft, and even sweet. Some 
of the children thought they might like her, 
after all.. ° 

They knew that they liked her when the first 
week came to an end. They found her to be 
a just and kind teacher—stern only when it 
was necessary for her to be so in order to en- 
force some rule that ought to have been obeyed 
without question or force. 

A full month passed, and Gideon D—— had 
not yet made what the other boys called “ @ bad 
break,” and he had been questioned often as to 
why he had not done so. 


He generally replied that he would do so 
when he ‘‘got a good ready.” 

He had been nearly ready several times, but 
something in those remarkably piercing eyes of 
Miss R—— had held him in check. On two or 
three occasions he had put out ‘‘feelers,” as he 
mentally called them. That is, he had diso- 
beyed the rules in trifling things to see how 
Miss R—— would “‘ take it.” 

Her eyes had flashed ominously, and the 
pleasant look had died quite out of her face as 
she told him ‘‘ never to repeat the offence,” and 
he never had. 

But, having ‘‘run out” two men teachers, 
Gideon did not propose being conquered and 
subdued by a woman. 

It was on Monday morning of the fifth week 
of the school that Gideon decided to ‘‘ make a 
break.” 

Miss R always called the roll as soon as 
the school came to order in the morning. Those 
present at that time were to say ‘‘Present,” and 
were to keep their arms folded during the call- 
ing of the roll. 

When the teacher calied the name of Gideon, 
he answered with a loud 

Here!” 

Miss R sat up very straight in an instant; 
her keen eyes shone behind her glasses; she 
looked toward Gideon. His arms were unfolded 
and his hands spread out flat on his desk. 

‘““That is not the way to answer, and you 
know it perfectly well,” said Miss R—— in a 
sharp voice. ‘‘Fold your arms instantly, and 
say ‘Present !’” 

‘¢T’ve answered once, and that’s enough,” said 
Gideon, ‘and I ain’t doing any harm with my 
arms unfolded.” 


SO 
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Miss R sprang to her feet, her face very 
red and eyes brighter than eyer. 

‘**Gideon,” she said, slowly and icely, * if 
you do not have your arms folded within thirty 
seconds, and if you have not answered ‘Present’ 
within the same length of time, you'll be sorry 
for it.” 

With a sneer on his face, Gideon coolly 
clasped his hands over his head, straightened 
himself up in his seat, and stared at Miss R 
with compressed lips that showed no sign ot 
yielding. 

Even those who were there, and saw what 
followed, where unable to give a very coherent 
account of it. 

They said that the lid of Miss R——’s desk 
went up like a flash, that she drew from it a 
long, new rawhide, and seemed to fairly fly down 
the aisle to Gideon’s seat. 

He had not for one moment expected that 
she would dare use force with Aim. He had 
confidently expected to frighten her at the last, 


Certainly,” replied Miss R——, cordially. | 
‘* He learns easily and stands at the head of his | 
classes.” 

‘* Might make a smart sort of a man, eh?” 

“Tam sure of it,” said Miss R——. ‘‘If he 
would only apply himself and—” 

‘* Hear that, Gid! hear that, boy!” cried Mr. 
D——, ina kinder tone. ‘‘Ain’t you ’shamed to 
be lettin’ yer talents run to waste whilst yer 
tryin’ to ‘run out’ teachers that’s tryin’ to make 
somethin’ out’n you? Now, lookee here, Gid, 
you've got to mind Miss R——, —ain’t he, 
ma’am?” | 

‘* He certainly must if he stays in this school,” 


| said the teacher, without a trace of anger in her | 


and seemed to think that his boldness had | 


stricken her with terror. Most of the other 
lady teachers had cried when he defied them, 
and he rather expected Miss R—— to beat a re- 
treat of some sort. 

He was, therefore, wholly unprepared for the 
vigor and fury of Miss R ’sonslaught. He 
had not time to even leave his seat when one 
of Miss R ’s strong, bony hands was fastened 
firmly in his long, thick hair, his head 


was pulled forward, and the blows rained down | 


on his back, every stroke cutting the air with a 
sharp, whirring,sound. 

In vain he writhed and struck out blindly. 
He could not get out of his seat nor out of Miss 
R *s clutches. Never had he fallen 
such hands before. Her grip was like a vise. 
She shook him until his teeth chattered; she 
whipped him until he fairly roared, and some 
ot the little children began to cry. 

‘*Pull her off, boys; pull her off!” roared 
Gideon, at last. ‘‘ Here you, Bob Green, Jed 
Likes, Luke Shaw, help, help!” 

The boys whose names he called sat awe- 
stricken in their seats. 


| the 


into | 


voice. 

‘* He’s got to stay in it,” said Mr. D——. 

Then he turned to the school, and gave the 
boys and girls a singular but sensible talk on 
duty and obedience, that did them good. 

Miss R—— taught five years in that school. 
She fitted Gideon D for college, and was 
the best friend he ever had. His father said, 
and so did Gideon, that she ‘‘ made a man of 
him.” 

‘“* Seemed to jest natchelly shake the nonsense | 
right out'n him that day she whopped him so,” 
said Mr. D——. 

Miss R , Still plain of speech and dress 
and odd in manner, was the first to take Gideon 
D——'s hand when he graduated from college 
six years later, in company with three other 
boys who had agreed to help ‘‘ run her out” of 
school. ‘They shook her hand warmly, 
with something that looked like tears in their 
eyes, and said that they owed her more than | 
they could ever repay. 


All domestic animals can be killed, as by 


| our Mass. Society, a/most or quite without 


The whole school | 


looked on in wonder and amazement, not un- | 


mixed with delight on the part of some whom 
Gideon had tyrannized over all their lives. 


When he at last lay writhing and begging for | 


mercy in his seat, Miss R 
grasp, and said: 

*“Now, Gideon, we understand each other 
clearly, don’t we? I know all about the teach- 
ers you’ve ‘run out,’ and all about your plans 
for treating me in a similar manner, and I hope 
that you understand now that I’m not to be run 
out by you. and that—” 

‘‘Good for you, Miss R——’ Hooray fer 
you! Thats the talk! Licked my Gid., eh? 
That's right! Licked him good? Good enough!” 

Miss R—— looked up. In the open doorway 
there stood a tall, angular man, dressed in the 
garb of a farmer. His sunburned face wore a 
pleased expression, and he burst into a laugh 
as Gideon looked up with streaming eyes. 

‘*T thought I’dbe needed here this morning,” 
continued Mr. D——, ‘‘ but I see I ain’t. Fact 
is, I overheard Gid tell Luke Shaw this morn- 
ing when Luke stopped on the way to school 
tor Gid, and the two of ’em was out in the barn 
together—I heered Gid make his brags as how 
he allowed to kick up a fuss with you this morn- 
ing, and that he’d run you out’n the school ’fore 
another month. Well, I didn’t say nothin’, but 
I jest made up my mind I'd be on hand to take 
part in that circus myself, and if you couldn’t 
manage Gid, J could. 

‘* You're teachin’ a good school here, Miss 
R——-; it’s the best school we’ve had fer a long 
time. I’ve kind o’ been lettin’ Gid do ’bout as 
he pleased heretofore, but I been thinkin’ the 
matter over a good deal of late, and figgered out 
that it wa’n’t the fair thing to let a big, sassy 
boy like Gid make trouble fer a /ady teacher, 
and I said as much to Gid, but he didn’t see fit 
to mind me. But he’ll mind you, I’ve an idee— 
hey, Gid, you rascal?” 

Gideon turned his face to the wall, and some 
of the scholars tittered. 

‘*Gid’s a smart enough boy, ain’t he, 
R——?” asked Mr. D——. 


loosened her 


Miss 


pain, and ought to be. 


| the water. 


In our great Abattoir at Brighton a large 


portion of the cattle are killed instantly by a 
single rifle bullet in the head. 


> 


COMPLIMENTARY NOTICES OF *‘OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We might fill this whole paper with kind | 
notices we have received from papers and 
magazines all over the country. 

We give a few, simply as samples. 


“All who sympathize with kindness will be delighted with 
a copy of ‘Our Dumb Animals.’ No more entertaining or 
more useful reading can be put into the hands of children. 
The pictures are as good as the text.””, New York Tribune. 
*Weadvise every parent and teacher to send for it. 
We do not know of any other publication so full of things to 
keep the hearts of the young tender towards all that breathe.” 
School Education, St. Paul and Minneapolis. “Ofall | 
the publications which reach this office,‘ Our Dumb Animals’ 
of Boston ts the one which inspires the purest and tenderest 
thoughts.’ The Putman, West Virginia, Democrat. 
“*Our Dumb Animals? ought to be a constant visitor to 
every home in this country.”’ Standard Review. “Its 
attractive pictures catch the eye and its short pathetic stories 
touch the hearts of readers, young and old.’ Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. “It ts a pleasure to call attention to ‘Our 
Dumb Animals.’ It is suitable for children and adults, the 
home and the Sunday school, and deserves hearty support.” 
The Beacon, Boston.———“t Fuli of entertaining reading.” 
Boston Pilot. ‘‘ Ably edited, bristles with good things 
in defence of dumb animals.’ Tennesscean “* Beauti- 
ful oe: ought to be read by everybody.”’ Preston Co., 
West Virginia, Journal- “Its every page is animated 
by a loving spirit which makes it invaluable in a famil 
where there are children.” Daily Herald, Norristown, Pa. 
“No Fournal more cleverly conducted ever pleaded a 


worthy cause.’ Lyceum, Washington, D.C. “\Admir- | 
able publication.” Burlington Hawkeye. “A racy 
tllustrated monthly, interesting and useful.” Sunday 


School Teacher, Philadelphia. “A beautiful paper.” 
Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, Georgia. | 


Old hunters know that the flesh of deer 
run by dogs, or tormented just before death, 
becomes more indigestible and sometimes 
poisonous. The same is true of all animals 
that suffer in steel traps, slaughtering or 
otherwise just before death. 


FROM “MY AVIARY.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Through my north window, in the wintry weather— 
My airy oriel on the river shore— 

I watch the sea-fowl as they flock together 
Where late the boatman flashed his dripping oar. 


I see the solemn gulls in council sitting 
On some broad ice-floe, pondering long and late, 
While overhead the home-bound ducks are flitting, 
And leave the tardy conclave in debate. 


Those weighty questions in their breasts revolving, 
Whose deeper meaning science never learns, 
Till at some reverend elder’s looks dissolving, 
The speechless senate silently adjourns. 


He knows you! ‘‘ sportsmen” trom suburban alleys, 
Stretched under seaweed in the treacherous punt; 
Knows every /azy, shiftless lout that sallies 
Forth to waste powder—as he says to “‘hunt.” 


I watch you with a patient satisfaction, 

Well pleased to discount your predestined luck; 
The float that figures in your sly transaction 

Will cary back a goose, but not a duck. 


Shrewd is our bird; not easy to outwit him! 
Sharp is the outlook of those pin-head eyes ; 

Still, he is mortal and a shot may hit him; 
One can not always miss him if he tries! 


O Thou who carest for the falling sparrow, 
Can’st Thou the sinless sufferer’s pang forget ? 

Or is Thy dread account-book’s page so narrow 
Its one long column scores thy creature's debt ? 


Poor, gentle guest, by nature kindly cherished, 
A world grows dark with thee in blinding death : 
_ One little gasp—thy universe has perished, 
Wrecked by the idle thief who stole thy breath! 


Fish should be killed by a sharp blow on 
the back of the head as soon as taken from 
They will keep longer and taste 
better if they do not suffer before dying. 

If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 


| country. 


HOW ANYONE OLD OR YOUNG CAN 
MAKE MONEY. 

To aid in building a public sentiment 
which shall protect those for whom we write 
and speak, we edit this paper, giving time, 
thoughts and money—xweither ashing nor re- 
ceiving any pecuniary reward, 

No one makes a single penny from it. We 
publish it simply to do good, and want a mil- 
lion or more readers every month, The reg- 
ular subscription price is fifty cents a year. 
All who wish to canvass for it will be fur- 


'nished sample copies free, and be author- 


ized, on every four or more subscriptions, 
to retain one-half the money, sending us the 
balance in postage stamps, postal or express 
orders, money or otherwise—on reception of 
which the papers will be sent, as requested, 
one year. Be sure to give us state, as well 
as town of subscribers. 

Address Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston. 


CLIPPING THE HAIR FROM HORSE'S 
EARS. 


We have recently been told of cruelty in 


_ clipping the hair from horse’s ears—particu- 


larly on the inside of the ears. We ask our 


readers to report any such cases that may 
come to their knowledge. 


~ 
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A VALUABLE CAT. 


A lady going to her home one chill autumn 
evening heard in the mud and rushes near the 
road the faint whining ofa young kitten. She 
was very lonely. She had lost her husband and 
baby. She lived in a little room and sewed for 
a living. She listened, but it was dark, and the 
cry could not quite guide her, so she went toa 
house to beg some matches. 

‘‘What a goose!” someone will say. But sor- 
row is a wonderful teacher. A dead baby’s re- 
membered cry made the little kitten’s a prayer 
to this bereaved mother. You need not think 
that only human beings pray—everything that 
can voice tts agony makes tts plea to God for 
pity. 

She came with her matches and struck one 
after another, seeking until she found the poor 
little thing, which had climbed up a small 
shrub and clung like a lizard to its stem. She 
carried it home, washed it clean and gave it 
warm milk and nursed and cared for it for 
weeks. 

“Chippy,” as she called him, began all of a 
sudden to show beauty. His hair grew soft and 
downy, his pretty eyes would light up, and he 
would roll a ball and play nicely. But Chippy 
was not a common cat; he had been saved for a 
purpose, and that purpose did not seem to be to 
play and amuse himself but to console his mis- 
tress. He would mount the window-sill in 
front of her sewing-machine and watch her at 
work. Sometimes, when left alone, she would 
put her head down and cry over her loss and 
sob aloud. Then Chippy would walk on the 
machine and whine until she would take him in 
her arms; then he would rub his head on her 
cheeks to wipe the tears off, and make little balls 
of his feet and put them on her face, each side, 
and kiss her on the lips, and purr as if he said: 
“Am TI not here? Did you not save my life?” 
Then, when he had brought a smile to her face, 
he would jump to the floor and run from corner 
to corner, and tumble and roll as if he were 
laughing and enjoying himself in the best way 
in the world. Everyone in the house grew so 
fond of him that the boys would strive to be 
first in the room to havea frolic with Chippy 
before going to school, I am certain that if he 
should die he would be as much missed and 
mourned as if he walked on two feet—I know 
some boys that are not half the comfort to their 
mother that Chippy is to the lady that hunted 
him in the mud, where someone had thrown him 
to die. She says, ‘‘He is a ‘soulless animal,’ 
they say, but he comforts me, for he gave me 
boundless love when human love was lost and I 
was utterly alone.”—Elizabeth L. Saxton. 


HUMANE MEN OF TO-DAY. 


It is a mistake to suppose that generosity is 
a forgotten virtue in this driving commercial 
age. Benefactions were never so numerous as 
now, we are constantly hearing of splendid gifts 
to charity. In the world of business, where 
sentiment rarely finds a place, humanity will 
crop out, and even great corporations, in spite 
of the proverb, are found to possess souls. 

In the recent terrible collision between two 
Danish steamers on the Atlantic, valuable aid 
was given to the sufferers by a vessel of the 
Hamburg-American line. In due course the 
owners of the wrecked ships asked the German 
company for its bill for the services rendered. 
The latter replied that they would take no pay 
Sor a humane action, and that tf the applicants 
wished to pay the costs incurred, they would turn 
the money over to the families of those who 
perished in the disaster.—Golden Argosy. 


THE “DOROTHY Q” OF TODAY. . 


Great-great grand daughter of President John Adams, and great-great grand niece of the ‘‘ Dorothy 
Q” celebrated by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s famous poem, wishes her friends a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. For this beautiful and true picture we are indebted to the publishers of that 
admirable monthly, ‘*‘ WIDE AWAKE,” D. LOTHROP & CO. 


A WONDERFUL WEAVER. 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle,. 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves, how he weaves, 
In the light, in the gloom! 


Oh! with finest of laces 
He decks bush and tree: 

On the bare, flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump 
To a grim, silent ghost! 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last; 

And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast. 

Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work that is done; 

And he smiles: ‘I'll unravel 
It all, just for fun!” 


There's a song in the air, there’s a star in the 
sky, 

There’s a mother's deep prayer, and a baby’s low 
cry; 

And the star rains its fire while the beautiful 


sing, 
And the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 
—F. G. Holland. 


Always in cold weather warm the bits be- 
fore you put them in your horse’s mouth, or 
else try them on your own tongue first. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


The New York papers state that Miss Will- 
ard’s address at the recent National Convention 
of the W. C. T. U. in New York City stands in 
eloquence and pathos unsurpassed by the most 
brilliant American orators. It is pleasant to 
think that this distinguished lady is a warm and 
active friend of our humane work. 


Let your first, last, and des¢ confidant be your 
mother.— British Fuvenile. 
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“*T expect to pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any 
kindness I can show, to any fellow being, let me 
do it NOW. Let me not defer, or neglect tt, 
for I shall not pass this way again.” 


Two American boys made the acquaintance 
of the King of Denmark, this summer, under 
very peculiar circumstances. They were sky- 
larking in the streets of Copenhagen, and one 
boy tossed the other’s hat into a tree. While 
the victim was trying to dislodge it, there came 
along an old gentleman, with umbrella under 
his arm and his head, buried in his book. 
‘* Please, sir,” said the hatless boy, ‘will you 
get my hat?” The old gentleman fished around 
with his umbrella for about five minutes, and 
failing to dislodge the hat, allowed the boy to 
mount his shoulders, and, with the umbrella, 
finally captured the hat. As the boy dismount- 
ed and thanked the old gentleman, another gen- 
tleman came along, who saluted and called the 
one with the umbrella, ‘‘ Your Majesty.” Being 
an American boy, our boy was not paralyzed, 
but he thinks the King deserves his kingdom. 
In fact, the King of Denmark is a capital fellow. 
He loves to mingle with the people in their 
amusements, and there is no fol-de-rol of royalty 
about him.—Golden Days. 


“TAKE A WIFE.” 


“Doctor, I feel miserable in mind and body— 


what shall I take?” asked an old bachelor patient | 


of a physician. ‘‘ Take a wife,” answered the 
doctor gruffly. Many are the men who have 
profited by this prescription. 

In after life, when the husband gets torn by 
care and trouble comes to steal away his peace of 
mind, ‘he woman whom he promised to protect 
becomes his protector. She sees sunshine through 
the clouds. She smooths out the wrinkled brow 
of care. 
puts new life into his bosom, new hope into his 
soul, and he goes forth in the morning with new 
strength and new zeal to wrestle with life and 
tts responsibilities. 

Woman may be the weaker vessel, but she 
isn’t broken up and doesn’t go to pieces as soon 
as a man.—Colman’s Rural World. 


THE LANGUAGES OF ANIMALS. 


Everyone who has heard a dog or a horse 
welcome its master with exclamations of joy, or 
a cat plaintively mewing for its food, ought to 
believe that animals can talk. 


The dog has different sounds to express hun- | 


ger, pain, joy, sorrow, thanks and fear. Birds 
have different songs and notes to express their 
feelings. We recognize their songs of victory 
and of love, as wellas the notes of anger and 
fear. It is evident that these notes are under- 
stood, not alone within the limits of one species, 
but among other birds; for different tribes often 
make a common cause of joy or battle. 

Monkeys express their passions, fears and de- 
sires by various cries and gestures. Some of 
the most uncivilized languages are but little 
richer than theirs. Abbott tells us that crows 
have twenty-seven distinct cries or utterances. 
Many scientists believe that certain sounds made 
by fishes are for the purpose of expressing their 
feelings. 


It is clear to the careful observer that language | 


is universal wherever there is sensation, and all 
animal life more or less inter-communicative. 


In Russia where blinders are never used 
on horses a shying horse is almost unknown. 


Every fright and cruelty to a milch cow 
poisons the milk. 


A FEW SPECIMEN LETTERS AND 
EXTRACTS. 


Delaware, Oct. 30, 1888S. 
Much Esteemed Friend : Piease accept the enclosed check 
of $15 for your “ Missionary Fund.’ May Our Father 
spare your life many years. 
E. B. H. 


Mr. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir: Please find enclosed order to pay for seventeen 
subscriptions to **Our Dumb Animals.” Your publications 
are doing much good in our schools. 

W. S. Perry, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Answer. Glad to send. 
Carson Co., Wyoming Territory, Nov. 2, 18SS. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir: Having read your Nashville address, I take 
the liberty to ask you for Publications. I am going to try 
and organize a socicty in this district. It is sadly needed 
here. Jt was through this section of the West that part of 
the §00,000 cattle perished. Please send me all necessary 
information tor organizing a society. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. H. R. 

Answer. Glad to send. 

Santa FE, New Mexico, Oct. 26, 1888. 

Lars M. Larson, teacher, writes us how much his child- 
ren are interested in our publications and asks for more. 
The letter gives us a picture of the ** San Miguel Church,” 
at Santa Fe, the cradle of christianity in America, founded 
A. D. 1550, and erected A.D. 1680. The letter closes “* May 
God bless you,”’ etc. 


Answer. Glad to send. 

Mrs. Gulick of Shanghai, China, writes us that in ad- 
dition to the six ‘“*Bands of Mercy” recently formed at 
Tokio, Japan, another has been formed in a large school of 
girls at Nagaski, Japan. Mrs. Gulick asks for more 
publications. 

Answer. Glad to send. 


Mrs. Vieth of Ottawa, Canada, writes us that at a public 
meeting of the Ladies’ Humane Society held at City Hall, 
Lady Stanley, in behalf ofthe society, presented a variety of 
prizes to the children who had written the best compositions 
on kindness to animals. 


The Oregon Humane Society inform us that they have 
printed ten thousand copies of a humane leaflet for gratuit- 


| ous distribution. 


She props up his flagging spirits ; she | 


MR. TIMMINS AND LORD 
MOUNT TEMPLE. 


The Rev. Mr. Timmins sends us English 
papers, showing the grief of the English people 
at the death of that distinguished philanthropist, 
Lord Mount Temple, President of ‘‘ Tze Univer- 
sal Mercy Band Movement of the British Em- 
pire,” of which Lord Mount Temple was Pres- 
ident and Mr. Timmins Secretary, and the two 
were joint founders. 


THE REV. 


HOW TO STOP A RUNAWAY HORSE. 


““When you see a runaway coming, do not try 
to check him by a rush from the opposite direc- 
tion or the side, for you will be immediately 
knocked flat by the collision, but instead pre- 
pare yourself for a short run with the horse. 
Measure with your eye the distance, and start 
for the run while he is yet some way off, perhaps 
ten feet in the case of fair to medium 
You may depend upon his keeping a straight 
line, for a really frightened horse is half blind 
and would not veer for a steam-engine. He will 
go straight ahead until he smashes into some- 
thing. So do you get close to the line on which 
he is rushing, and, as he passes you, grab the 
retns near the saddle. Gather the reins firmly, 
and then, leaning backward as you run, give 
them a powerful yank. You may be able to 
brace yourself somewhat as you give this yank, 
half sliding on your feet. The strong jerk on 
the bit tells the horse that he again has a master, 
and prepares him for the final struggle. A step 
or two forward after the first yank, do it again. 
This is the finishing stroke. It never fails when 
given by a determined man. The horse is on 
its haunches. Keep a firm pull on the reins till 
you grasp the horse by the nostrils, and hold 
him so till he is pacified.” 


runaways. 


ENTERING IN. 
The church was dim and silent 
With the hush before the prayer; 
Only the solemn trembling 
Of the organ stirred the air. 
Without, the sweet, still sunshine; 
Within, the holy calm, 
Where priest and people waited 
For the swelling of the psalm. 


Slowly the door swung open, 
And a little baby girl, 
Brown-eyed, with brown hair falling 
In many a wavy curl, 
With soft cheeks flushing hotly, 
Sly glances downward thrown, 
And small hands clasped before her, 
Stood in the aisle alone. 


Stood half abashed, half frightened, 
Unknowing where to go, 

While like a wind-rocked flower 
Her form swayed to and fro; 

And the changing color fluttered 
In the little troubled face, 

As from side to side she wavered 
With a mute, imploring grace. 


It was but for a moment; 
What wonder that we smiled 
By such a strange, sweet picture 
From holy thoughts beguiled? 
Then up rose some one softly, 
And many an eye grew dim, 
As through the tender silence 
Ife bore the child with him. 


And I—I wondered (losing 
The sermon and the prayer) 
If, when some time I enter 
The many mansions” fair, 
And stand abashed and drooping, 
In the portal’s golden glow, 
Our God will send an angel 
To show me where to go! 
—Sunday School Visitor. 


KEEP STILL. 


In one of Dr. Burton’s Yale lectures the fol- 
lowing advice was given to young ministers : 


When trouble is brewing, keep stz/1. When 
slander is getting on its legs, keep still. When 


your feelings are hurt, keep sérd/, till you recover 
from your excitement at any rate. Things look 
differently through an unagitated eye. Ina com- 
motion .once I wrote a letter, and sent it, and 
wished I had not. In my later years I had an- 
other commotion, and wrote a long letter; but 
life had rubbed a little sense into me, and I kept 
that letter in my pocket against the day when I 
could look it over without agitation and without 
tears. I was glad I did. Silence ts the most 
massive thing conceivable sometimes. Tt 
strength in its very grandeur. It is like a regi- 
ment ordered to stand still in the mid fury of 
battle. To plunge in were twice as easy. The 
tongue has unsettled more ministers than small 
salaries ever did, or lack of ability. 


Zs 


THE FIRESIDE SAINT. 


Doubtless the memory of each one of us will furnish the 
picture of some member of the family, whose very presence 
seemed to shed happiness; a daughter, perhaps, whose 
light step, even in the distance, irradiated every one’s 
countenance. What was the secret of such a one’s power? 
Absolutely nothing but radiant smiles, beaming good 
humor, the tact of doing what every one wanted, told that 
she had gotten out of self and learned to think of others; so 
that, at one time, it showed itself in deprecating the quarrel 
which lowered brows and raised tones showed to be impend- 
ing, by sweet words; at another, by smoothing an invalid’s 
pillow; at another, by humoring and softening a father who 
had returned weary and ill-tempered from business. None 
but she saw those things; none but a loving heart could 
see. That was the secret of her power.—Frederick Robert- 
son. 


To make a long story short, send it to the 
editor of a newspaper. 


| 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


RAILROAD ETIQUETTE, 


We have just read an amusing story of a ner- 
vous little man entering a car with a parcel, 
around which was a rubber strap. He began 
snapping the strap to the great discomfort of all 
his neighbors, regardless of the annoyance they 
clearly manifested. The man in the seat front 
of him left the car. Then he turned over the | 
back and put his feet on the seat and kept on | 
snapping. Presently a big German on the other | 
side got up, walked over, poked the little man | 
in the ribs with his finger and said, ‘‘ Mama’s 
little baby shall have a plaything. It shall 
havea little rattle anda little doll. The pas- | 
sengers cheered, and the snapper got out of the 
car as quickly as he could. | 

This story reminds us of what we saw on the 
Boston & Albany railroad some time since. 
The car was full. Two dudes turned the back 
of a seat and sat facing each other, occupying 
four seats. Two young ladies camein. The 
dudes looked at each other and laughed, intend- 
ing to make the ladies take seats beside them. 
The ladies, mortified and blushing, stood in the 
aisle. Ina moment a large, stern-looking man, 
weighing apparently two hundred pounds or 
more, who was seated a little ways back on the 
other side, strode across the car, seized the dude 
facing him by the collar, and sent him like a 
rocket to the side of his companion. Then 
turning the back of the front seat he bowed 
and said: Ladies, there’s a seat for you. The 
cheering of the passengers was something 
worth going ten miles to hear, and the two 
dudes were, for the rest of the trip, as quiet a | 
couple as one would wish to see. G. T. A. 


JACK FROST. 


A laughing little elf, 
Who dearly loves himself, 
Comes flashing from the Northland on his moonbeam sleigh. | 
As he dances in the light 
Of the moon and stars so bright, 
He hangs his crystal jewels on each leaf and spray. 


His lips are rubies rare, 
His cheeks I must compare 
To tiny frozen dew-drops, with the rainbow’s glow; 
His form so cvte and neat— 
Only air devoid of heat— 
From his misty, fairy fect he shakes tracks of snow. 


His eyes are diamonds bright; 
Ilis hair all snowy white, 

And in his dimpled fingers is his magic wand; 
Ilis coat a flake of snow, 
On his back he bares a bow 

To shoot his icy arrows over all the land. 


He tips the leafy bowers 
To kiss the autumn flowers, 
And whispers, Winter’s coming with his icy breath; 
So they can hide away 
To come again in May, 
As, in that splendid dawning, life shall rise from death. 
—A. W. Fisher, in Interior. 
>—$$ 


WINDOW GARDENING IN BREMEN. 


A feature that adds greatly to the beauty of 
Bremen, Germany, is the window gardening. 
There is no home so humble that it may not 
have its bright pots and running vine and clean 
white curtains. The handsomer houses are 
simply bowers of beauty. They are all built 
back from the street and surrounded by gardens. 
Owing to the severity of the climate the piazzas 
are inclosed in glass until April or May. After- 
ward they are thrown open and every nook and 
corner of window and step is covered with bloom 
and color. 


Never permit your check-rein to be so 
tight that your horse cannot put his head 
where he wants to when pulling up hill. 
How would you like to have your head tied 
up with a tight check-rein? 


A burning question.—The price of coal. 
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WAITING FOR THE MASTER. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.]| 
A TRUE AND TOUCHING STORY. 


BY A PHILADELPHIA LADY. 


In Germantown recently, early one cool morn- 
ing, was noticed on the fence of a well known | 
resident an old and shabby coat, evidently hung | 
there by some workman on the street, and just | 
under it laya black and white mongrel dog, who | 
as hour after hour passed remained faithful to | 
his trust. All passers by glanced at him, some 
smiled, some spoke a word to him, but he never 
stirred. Children came and went, other dogs 
came to him, but he never stirred. Later in the 
day a member of the family carried him out some 
meat, which he ate. As the day advanced, puffs 
of cold wind blew, and rain drops fell, but he 
lay on the pavement unheeding all discomforts. 
Another member of the family went out and 
stroked and patted him; he raised himself up and 
stretched, put his nose to the coat, and snuffed, 
as if to say, ‘‘this belongs to my master, J am 
watting for him.’ Darkness came on, but still 
he staid, only looking up and down the street 
wistfully, as parties of workmen passed on their 
way home. But at last the long looked for 
master arrived, for the next report was, coat and 
doggy both gone. All regretted they had not 
seen his joy at the master’s approach. Let us 
hope he was rewarded by kind words and caress- 
es, which dogs appreciate so much, and a good 
supper when he got home. 

_A PHILADELPHIA LovER OF ANIMALS. 

A husband in this city calls his wife an an- 
archist, because she is always trying to blow 
him up. 


| 


The best way to take the census of the chil- 
dren of a neighborhood, is to engage an organ 
grinder with a monkey. 

A GOOD EXAMPLE—NEW YORK CITY. 
The St. Andrew’s Society, of New York City, 


procured about three thousand turkeys, and sold 
them Thanksgiving day on street corners, to 


the poor at a cent a slice. 


[Selected for Our Dumb Animals.} 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


‘He was a man overflowing with sympathy 
for man and beast—for God’s creatures—where- 
ever and howsoever he encountered them. Not 
only was every man his brother, but every ani- 
mal—the sheep of the fields, the birds in the 
branches, the ass on which he rode, the bees 
who took refuge in his kind protection. He was 
the friend of everything that suffered or rejoiced ; 
no emotion went beyond his sympathy; his 
heart rose to see the gladness of nature, and 
melted over the distresses of the smallest and 
meanest creature on the face of the earth. And 
by this divine right of nature, everything trusted 
in him.” 

‘« That sense of security and sympathy which, 
we all acknowledge, draws the nobler domestic 
animals, horses and dogs, to those who like 
them, embraced with St. Francis a wider circle, 
for he loved everything that had life.” ‘ His 
sense of brotherhood was real, not fictitious ; he 
had the courage of good intention, feared noth- 
ing, and was not feared.” _ 


YOUNG PEOPLE MUST HAVE FUN 
SOMEWHERE. 


Young people must have fun and relaxation somewhere; 
if they do not find it at their own hearthstones, it will be 
sought in other and less profitable places. Therefore !et the 
fire burn brightly at night, and make the home nest delight- 
ful with all those little arts that parents so perfectly under- 
stand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirits of your children; 
half an hour of merriment round the lamp and frrelight of 
a home blots out the remembrance of many acare and an- 
noyance during the day, and the best safe-guard they can 
take with them into the world is the unseen influence of a 
bright little domestic sanctum.—Life I/lustrated. 


Horses and dogs need exercise every day 
just as much as men and boys do, and it is . 
cruel to keep them shut up in house or 


| stable. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The San Francisco Chronicle of November 20, shows 
most terrible abuse of dogs and other animals, at the City 
Pound. A petition has been largely signed, praying that 
the President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals—a wealthy and prominent citizen—may be 
appointed Pound Keeper, and on grounds of humanity he 
has consented to serve. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


TO MERCIFULLY KILL HORSES, DOGS, 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
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the brain into or toward the neck. 

Do not shoot too low, or directly in the mid. 
dle, because of thick bones. 

After much consultation with veterinary sur- | 
geons and experts, no better or more merciful | 
method of killing cats has been found than to | 
put with a long-handled wooden spoon, about | 
half a teaspoonful of Jure cyanide of potassium | 
on the cat’s tongue, as near the throat as posst- 
ble. The suffering is only for a few seconds. 
Great care must be used to get Jure cyanide of 
potassium, and to keep it tightly corked. 


Our correspondents will pardon 
short letters when we say that nearly | 
fourteen thousand letters a year go | 
out from our offices—an average of | 
from forty to fifty for every working- 
day. 


=_ 


Christmas is the only holiday of the year that 
brings the whole christian family into common 
communion.—Dickens. 


Affection can no more be founded into an 
animal than into a human being. vind treat- | 
ment will insure it. 


A Frenchman of this city, having received 
the photograph of a lady, asked a friend what 
was customary under the circumstances. 

‘“* Compliment it,” replied the friend. 
her its beauty is very rare.” 

‘“‘IT beg to make zee acknowledgmong, ma- 
dame,” he said to her at their next meeting. 
“Zee beauty of madame is very scarce.”—Bing- 
hamton Republican. 


“ Tell | 


Politeness pays even the cow stable. A | Crittenden, Sallie Battelle, Helen & Tom Battelle, Marion 


Simmons, Ethel Remick,*R. R. Shellinger, Sarah J. Web- 


gentle man gets more milk than a harsh man. 


| George T. Angell, 


Always speak kindly and politely to every- 
body, if you would have them do the same to 
you. 
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